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SUNDAY LIBRARY 
By GINNING on Sunday, September 


HOURS 


} 
16, the Library of the Museum will be open 
on Sundays during the regular M n 
hours, that 1s. from one to six p. m Th 


Trustees of the Museum hope by this exten- 
sion of hours to open the resources of thi 
Library to many unable to use them on 


weel da\ S 


THE TOMB OF PUYEMRE AI 
PHEBES 


[ HE Trustees of the Museum announce 
the publication of two additional volumes 
in the Robb de Peyster Tyvtus Memorial 
fund established in 
1914 by Charlotte M. Tvtus 
of her son, for the purpose of recording and 


In memor 
publishing important tombs in the Theban 


Necropous 


Following the appearance in 


—— 
f 


Publications of the Metropolit 
\rt Egyptian Expedition, edited by Albert M 
l_ythgoe, Curator of the Department of Egyptian 
Art Robb de Pevster Tytus Memorial Series 
Volumes I] and II] lhe lomb 
Priest of Amon at Thebes under Thothmes the 
Third, B. C. 1500, by Norman de Garis Davi 
Folios; xxii, 110 and xii, 99 [1]. pages; 2 illustra 
tions in text | 
plates, and 2 frontispieces and g plates in color 
New York, The Gilliss Press, 1923. In paper, 


$25.00 pet yum in boards, $30.00 per volumeé 


of Puyemri 


14 photogr: tes } line 





yi7 of the first volume of thi 


Memorial 


Seri which described and_ illustrated 


omb of Nakht, the present volumes 


stituting the second and third of the 
ri both deal with another tomb of 


outstanding importance among those of 


the AVITIth dynasty a 


Puvemt 


Phebes—that of 


4 | 
it the Egvptian 


Expedition of the Museum, almost at the 


oOInNNnING oO WO! n the field, had in- 
tituted 10) program of copying the 
painted wall-scenes and inscriptions. of 
some of the most representative of these 


tombs, under the direction of Norman d 
[his work was materially 
1 under the terms of Mrs. Tytus’s 
munificent gift in 1914, and since that time 
ve for unavoidable delays in the field and 
n publication due to the great war, the 
program has been carried steadily forward 
by Mr. Davies and his assistants under 
Ihe tomb which forms the subject- 
matter of the present volumes 
from Mr. Davi 


out for himself in the opening years of 


to quote 
s’s Introduction,‘ was hewn 
Thothmes the Third’s independent reign 
by one Puvemré, who, earlier in his career 
as second priest of Amon, had been respon- 
ible to Queen Hatshepsut for the construc- 


ve Outworks of her temple. As 


Daga, vizier of Mentuhotep, many centu- 
ries before, had chosen a tomb from which 
he could survey at close distance the temple 
and the dromos which he had helped to 


construct 


for that king,soPuvemré selected 


farther down the same valley, a site which 


commanded in some degree the processional 
road and buildings of the queen, associated 
with his name even to this dav bv his 
signature on the masonry. 

‘The spot chosen was the extreme end ol 
the down-river slope of the hog-backed 
ridge known now as the Khokhah (‘the 
riddled hill’), just before it ends in a bluff 
parallel with the distant Nile. Puyemré 
was amongst the first of his day to occups 
this locality; but it was already in posses- 
sion of the dead of earlier ages They, too, 
had wished to be within sight of the noble 
walled avenue by which processions went 
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up to the temple of Amon under the cliffs 
of Deir el Bahri. Puvemré must have 
foreseen, In part at least, the trouble in 
which their burial shafts would involve 
him, but as a builder he had also calculated 
that, by the use of the fine blocks of cut 
stone from Mentuhotep’s avenue close by, 
the precincts of his tomb might be made to 
recall the solid glories of his mistress’s 
temple. . . . The favorites of Hat- 
shepsut seem to have all been moved by 
and eventually were victims of, an ambition 
natural to the administrators of a queen 
They longed to ape in their tombs the 
architectural triumphs they had been the 
means of securing for her mortuary temple. 
Senmut and his brother Senmen both hewed 
out rock-tombs 1n two terraces in imitation 
of her temple, and thereby earned from 
her successor the almost total demolition 
of these pecuhar high-places. Puyemré 
owing to less temerity or more craftiness, 
was less severely dealt with; but the dis- 
figurement of the tomb which we shall have 
to deplore seems to have been, in part at 
least, corrective. 

“This punishment of the official through 
his monument was the first of many injuries 
that time and man were to inflict. The 
votaries of the worship of Aton entered it 
and erased the name of Amon; Ramesside 
piety or policy tried to make good the 
Injury some generations later, but used 
neither skill nor intelligence. The tomb 
and its extensive courtyard invited subse- 
quently all manner of intrusive interments 
and burial shafts, the date of which can 
only be approximately determined.” 

After describing these later changes and 
the ruin into which the tomb finally col- 
lapsed in succeeding ages, Mr. Davies 
then resumes, ‘“‘A little graffito 
\ganasi, 1822, high up on the north decor- 


Joanis 


ated door, witnesses to what was probably 
the first visit of a European to the tomb; 
but, as only the more damaged parts were 
visible, there was not much to attract, and 
the older copyists seem to have been un- 
acquainted with it. In 1845 Lepsius cami 
upon the tomb and had parts of it copied 
assigning to it the number 24. In 1&&2 
Maspero, when visiting Thebes in the in 
terests of the Cairo collection, carned off 


the granite stela from the northern chapel. 
[he lower part of a seated statue in basalt, 
apparently coming from the excavations 
then made, was 
Museum 


acquired by the Florence 
Erman visited the tomb = in 
1886 and made notes 

“In 19090, Mr. Weigall 
following up and fostering the increased 
Thebes, by 


energeticall 


Interest in the necropolis at 
means of funds privately raised induced 
the occupant of this tomb to vacate the 
actual chambers, and had them cleared out 
by his native inspector, Rushdy Effendi 
Unsuspected beauties were brought to light 


{ 


and a good many fragments were secured 
and carefully preserved 
“At the first opportunity, | began mak- 
ing full-size copies of the reliefs for a pub- 
lication by the Metropolitan Museum of 
\rt, and worked at it as time permitted 
during several winters. The property of 
the former inhabitant still ran within a 
meter or so of the facade, so that it was 
impossible to make any proper plans of 
the exterior \s soon, however, as he had 
been induced to give us an extension to 
work in, our explorations disclosed not only 
the foundations of the portico but other 
ramifications and interests. Finally, in 
the season of 1915-16, It having become 
apparent that the vicinity was strewn with 


fragments from the tomb, the occupier 


was bought out altogether; so that practi 
cally the whole courtyard became tree for 
investigation and the front could be viewed 
from a fitting standpoint [he magnitud¢ 
of the enterprise became clear only with 
successive advances; but when the passa 


ges to the burial chamber and the statr- 
way-tomb had been emptied and planned 
Messrs. Burton and Lansing took over the 
work of clearance, laying bare the remaining 
two thirds of the courtvard, emptying the 
late tomb there and its immense shaft, and 
raising with much difficulty the cover of 
the granite sarcophagus which lay in the 
burial chamber at the bottom. Thes 
operations yielded as their best result a 
ereat number of fragments from the in 
terior and exterior of the tomb, multiplying 
by several times those already secured 


By means ot these, the chief architectural 


features of the lost portico were recovered 
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has discussed in de 
the f deduced tron 
these scenes nd ou 
scriptions and the lis 


thrown by them on the 
life and religious beliets 
of Egypt in this grea 
est period of her 
histor 
number of line plates 
complet 
f the walls 


provide 

registration < 
and their details as 
they 


ved to us, whil 


have been preset 
i series 
of eleven color plates 
from copies by Mt 
Davies and H. R. Hop- 
good, attest to the 
brilliant nature of then 
colored decoration. yy I. 


Fourteen photogravure HORSE AR 


wR 
plates, from negatives 
by Harry Burton minutels 


careful record of this imposing Theban tomb 


comptete the 


as contained in these volumes 
\ worthy setting for this record 1s 
vided in the dignified appearance of the two 


pro- 


folios, which conform in general make-up 
to the earlier volume of the series. Print- 


ed by 


monotype 


rhe Gilliss Press in eighteen point 
Van Gelder 
made paper, they are noteworthy examples 
of American typography. \ttention 
should be called also to the character of the 
illustrations, which include color work of 
the highest order A. M. | 


Bodoni on hand- 
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\ MODEL FOR HORSE ARMOR 
| P to the present time we have had 
| distinction of mounting our horse 
rmor on the poorest “manikins” of any 
museum in the world. Our apology for this, 
1 however, 1s that 1t seemed wise to exhibit 
» Ourarmor without delav, and in order to do 


we were obliged to make use of wooden 


horses which were 
gathered ad ho 

mainly from harness 
shops, which are hardly 
animal 


Nor 


was it easy to find a 


the home ot 
sculpture later 
sculptor in wood to 
for us accurate 
In fact, 
inquiry 
appeared that 


prepare 
horse figures 
when Was 
made, it 
practically all wooden 
horses which turned up 
here or in neighboring 
due to the 
than 


CILIeS 


Were 


industry, rather 


to the skill, of a single 
carver, who died late 
n the nineteenth cen- 
tur as chance would 


have it, not far from 
the Museum building. 

Our problem in 
mounting horse armor 
found to be com- 
plicated. Not only 
should the ‘‘manikin” 
be well done from the 


Was 


IEW. GENO 


ILHA( 
ON NEW MODEI 
sculptural standpoint 


in size and detail with 


but should agree 
the armor itself, and should in all regards 
breed of armor- 
In fact, the 
problem was essentially one for a zodlogist 
d studied the horses 
For a review of old paintings, engravings, 
that 


represent the especial 


wearing horse of the period 


who ha evolution of 


and sculptures made it clear these 


horses did not represent the breeds as 
we know them today. So it came to 


when we sought a suitable 
the 


and studied carefully the 


pass. that 


Genoutlhac horse armor, 
data concerning 


Italy 


model for 


horses of about 1500 1n_ northern 
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was produced 


Pavia 


where the armor probably 
Genoutlhac having been taken at 
with his king and remained captive tor a 
considerable period in Milan), we discov- 
ered that no better document forth 
coming than the horse of Colleoni,’ which 


during the 


Was 


Leopardi completed closing 
ears of the fourteen hundreds first 


Our 


problem, therefore, was to Cause our “mani 
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courtesy of President Osborn and of Direc- 
a cast was prepared after the 
Akeley, himself 


Interest In our 


tor Lucas 
method of Carl EF 
kindly the 
work and made it possible for us to have 
assistant, Mr. 


who 
took goreatest 
technical help of his 
Limekiller The Akeley 
building, by the wavy, 


development of the art 


the 
method of model 
high 
taxidermist, 


represents a 
of the 





FIG. 2. SIDE VIEW. 


ON NEW 


kin” to be produced in clay after photo- 
graphs, drawings, measurements, and mod 
els of this famous stallion, keeping in mind, 


{ 


corresponding proportions ot 
cordingly, 
to the careful work of J]. E. Burdick, this 


clay model was produced and a mold made 


of course, 


our horse to its rider \c thanks 


The next stage in our work was 
mold to the American Museum 
Histor, through the 


from it 
to send the 


of Natural 


where, 


| do not believe that there 1s a more gloriou 


work of sculpture existing in the world than tha 
equestrian statue of Bartolommeo Coleont 


Ruskin, Stones of Venice, III, p. 15 (Ed. °53 


GENOL 


ARMOR 


ILHAC HORSI 


MODEI 


in providing a special framework on which 
this 
perman- 


skins are mounted: indeed, it is by 
method 
ence, greatest stre neth 
the 


weighs no 


that the model is given 
and lightness. In 


regards a complete horse model 


last 


more than sixty pounds, yet 


is so strongly constructed that it will 
bear the weight of four riders | feel 
sure that no one who has not seen an 


\keley model in process of construction 


will appreciate how much patience and 
skilful labor it embodie For while the 
cast itself is built up of man lavers of 


linen and glue, there is within it a frame 


159 
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work like that of the racing boat’s shell nately for us—and with it a nice eve for [ 
but in the present case the complicated = quality We can, perhaps, better appre- | Ig) | 
truts and ribs have been accurately whit late the simple charm of the cases which stand 
led out by penknife, and so deftly arranged he had made to house his ship models, cabin 
as to allow the surface of the model n now on loan at the Museum thrceugh the | from 
possible chance for warping kindness of their owner, Colonel H, H. — the b 
The present horse with its rider is Rogers, if we bring him with us in imag- certal 
shown in figs. 1 and 2. ination to look at _ ball! 
The horse is colored them and their con- . 1 
dull black, even to tents. 
its eyes, hoofs, and Let us take th 
mouth, no attempt most striking of th 
having been made to cases first (fig. 1), a 
portray a taxidermk rare piece of furniture 
beastic [he mount in itself, after a pat- 
is rather a blackish tern devised in_ th 
bronze, bearing a first place to keep the 
rider of gilded steel precious oriental 
BD curios which Dutch 
commerce had 
THE CUCK- brought to Europ 
FIELD SHIP for they were far safer 
MODEL CASES behind glass than on 
the stepped — stands 
(OLD Sir Charles used on cabinet and 
Sergison in big wig mantel. The case 
and lace ruffles, his follows the fashion- 
face ruddy with coun- able double-hood de- 
try air—or, more sign with the boldly 
likely, good ripe port, profiled mouldings 
for his official duties typical of the period 
must have kept him lhe single plates of 
rather close in Lon- beveled glass in the 
don—we can imagine side doors are of Vaux- 
him, his brocaded hall make and prob- 
vest powdered with ably undisturbed 
snuff, bringing his since leaving the 
neighbor and fellow- ie. shop. Unlike the 
commissioner, Mr FIG DOUBLE-HOOD CABINET majority of their con- 
_yddell of Wake- FUGtleN ABOUT 1900 temporaries these 
hurst, to inspect the have been preserved 
latest model sent down to Cuckfield from by a continuous sojourn of over two hun- cares 
Deptford and set up in its special case dred years at Cuckfield The hardware, waln 
made by the Dutch carpenters at the ship- too, is untouched, the hinges being ol good 
vard. Sir Charles was a self-made man the broad florid type inspired by oriental It 
of Westmoreland stock, a hardy border work and rather crudely finished, but mak 
race, probably lean and keen like most unquestionably genuine. These hinges Lon 
hill people. His career bears witness to and the double half-round mouldings en- at se 
his integrity and business acumen. He framing the doors are now gilded. This of th 
had the collector’s instinct, too—fortu- may be part of the original finish—th nece: 
lhe models themselves and theirhistory wer powdered gold having been laid on the bein; 
discussed in an article by Henry B. Culver Original shellac ground —as_ parcel-gilding pa 
published in the previous issue of the BULLETIN was the fashion at this time. The mould- a 
INSi¢ 
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the profiles of those on the 
thx 


ings, especially 
stand, are particularly 
cabinet gaining a great deal of its character 


interesting 


from the curious beak mould used above 


the barrel frieze. With the exception of 


certain small restorations—some of the 
hall feet and the finials on the hood are 
new—the piece ts In perfect condition Its 


SHOW ¢ 


ENGLISH 


oak veneered with 


ol 
walnut, not of the very finest quality, 


carcase as usual is 
but 
good in color. 

It is probable that an English cabinet- 
maker made this case, though an orthodox 
London worker would probably have shied 
at several of the details. The construction 
of the doors, too, is rather unusual, but was 
necessitated by the sides as well as the front 
being made to open. This condition is not 
true of the other cases, all of which have 
their doors hung in the Dutch manner, 


inside the stile hey were probably made 


PROPOLITAN 
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by Dutchmen working at the Royal Dock 
vard, William III having brought many 
skilled workmen in his train It may be 


are unusualls 
be the case 1 


constructing for high 


noted also that the muntins 


heavy, as would naturally 


made by men used to 
Sea storms 


ol the Se ¢ 


Figure 2 1s the handsomest ases 
{] 
= 
ca 
* 
‘ 
¢ 
~~, 
© 
» 
ABINET ON STAND 
ABO l LOoOOo 
walnut veneer on oak. like the first 


IO] 


here are two of this type, both of which 
I 


have a removable second story, built prob- 


ably a few years later to house additional 
models, but these are not shown, as the, 
detract greatly trom the beauty of thi 
original. Though exceedingly simple, the 


design of the case is very fine both in pro 
In the latter respect 
and the turn 


portion and in detail 
the quality of the mouldings 
ing of the legs are particularly worthy of at 


tention. in these pieces also the glazing is 


mainly original, most of the panes having 
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ih light bevel iract {1 il] plat 
olass of this timn 

lhe other cases are cruder in both work- 
manship and material, being of oak 
stained to a walnut color. The stand of 


full-rigged 


exhibiting the 


tt largest one, 





FIG. I LEKYTHOS 
MOURNERS AT A TOMB 


model, is a modern substitute, the old one 
probably having collapsed under the weight 
This lack of strength in the 
stand is one of the main defects of the 
type and style, especially when the middle 
leg at the back is omitted, as it Is in two of 


of the case. 


the series 

Although for the purpose of seeing the 
models a modern plate-glass cabinet is more 
practical, the old cases more than balance 
this disadvantage by their own decorative 


quality. and = subtle harmony 

models themselves 

too, 1t Is easy enough to imagine old Sergi- 

son at our elbow, discoursing of the glories 

of the British navy, when she actually 
beat the Dutch.”’ 


M. R.R, 


PHREE ATHENIAN WHITE 
LEKY THO! 


Am ING the most beautiful and most 
interesting of Greek vases are the so-called 
\themian white lekythoi, manufactured to 
serve as tomb offerings. We have a num- 
ber of examples exhibited in the Fifth Clas- 
sical Room in Cases F and L. And to these 
we are now able to add three conspicuous 
examples. Technically these lekythoi ap- 
peal to us particularly, for instead of the 
uniform red and black coloring of the black- 
figured and red-figured vases, we get here 
the effect of polychrome decoration on a 
light ground; that ts, the figures are painted 
in red, brown, vellow, blue, and black on a 
white slip or engobe, applied over the sur- 
face of the red clay. And since the major- 
ity date from the middle or second half of 
the fifth century B. C., we can obtain from 
them a faint idea of the general appearance 
of the lost frescoes and panel paintings of 
the Greeks. 

The subjects on the 
stricted more or less to one theme—the cult 
of the dead; they thus supplement in a 
most valuable way what we learn from th 
Greek gravestones of the Greek view ol 
death. One of the newly acquired leky- 
thoi shows a youth and a woman standing 


lekythoi are re- 


before a gravestone with a pedimental top 
The youth holdsa 
lance, the woman has brought another fil- 
let to decorate the stele, and both stand qul- 
etly one on either side of the stone, with no 
other sign of emotion than that indefinable 
solemnity which we know so well from the 
marble reliefs, and which we are wont to 
think of And typical 
of the Greeks it undoubtedly is; for it ap- 
pears again and again in Greek monuments. 


hung with fillets! (fig. 1). 


as typically Greek 


But it is typical of their artistic expression 
rather than of the expression of their emo- 
Acc. No. 22.53: H 
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tions. For the Greeks, we must not for- 
an exuberant southern people 


get, were 
“nothing too 


whose motto, pydev adyay, 
much,” doubtless served as a curb for 
the constant temptation to extravagance. 
Solon we know had to pass special laws to 
curb the lamentations and lacerations of 
mourners in Athens.2 Occasionally an 
unrestrained show of feeling is represented 
alsoon the monuments. On another of the 
for instance, we have the 
with a 


new lekythoi, 
usual composition—a_ gravestone 


mourner on either side—but here one of the 





SCENE FROM A LEKYTHOS 
MOURNER AT A TOMB 


FriG. 2. 


mourners is kneeling, tearing her hair and 
raising her hand in great distress, completel\ 
given up to her grief (fig. 2). She is a 
beautiful figure, drawn with very few lines 
Her companion stands calmly by, holding a 
tray with fillets. Unfortunately the color 
has largely faded. Originally the red and 


black sashes on the gravestone and in the 


tray were much more brilliant, and both 
girls wore reddish garments. 

But it isnot only thesorrow of the mourn 
ers that 
sometimes the dead themselves appear, and 
again in characteristic Greek manner; for 
there are neither horrors nor raptures not 

*Plutarch, Solon, 21, 4; Cicero, De Legibus 
Il, 23, 59 

Acc. No. 22 


139.10; H. 12,3, In 


we see depicted on these vases: 
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abstract imaginings; only such a simple, 


ingenuous scene as the journey across the 


Stvx in Charon’s boat. On the third leky- 





FIG. 3. SCENI 
LEKYTHOS. YOUTH LED 
BY HERMES 


FROM A 


thos!a dead youth, closely wrapped in his 
red mantle, is being led by Hermes, th 


conductor of souls (fig. 3); Charon, 


bearded and wearing his little felt cap and 





SCENI 


FROM 


FIG. 4. 
LEKYTHOS. 
IN HIS BOAT 


CHARON 


red tunic, is bringing to the shore his yellow 
boat with his yellow pol 
1 


the newcomer (fig. 4); In the background 
| 
' 


ready to receive 


{Acc. No. 21.88 1. 127,1n. 


1 
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are remains of reeds as an indication of the 


river bank 


It might be a casual everv-da\ 
incident but for the solemn, quiet spirit 


which somehow gives it a deeper meaning 


Qur attention 1s withdrawn from the mere 


story-telling representation into another 
sphere, and the simple concrete scene as 
sumes an abstract meaning. 

\n almost identical representation is on 





POMONA, CARVED IN WOOD 
BELONGING TO MRS. 
CLIFFORD BRIGHAM 
a lekythos in Berlin (Riezler, Weissgrund- 
ische attische Lekythen, pl. 45), but there 
are many variations of detail on the two 
‘replicas.’ Our 


as always on such Greek 
new vase is a well-known piece and has 
been frequently published.’ It is said to 
have been found in Attica 

The scenes on two of the new lekythoi 
(Nos. 22.139.10 and 21.88.17) are painted 
entirely in matt colors, including the me- 


5Cf.e. g. Fairbanks, Athenian White Lekythoi 


VII, p. 13, No. 16, and the other publications 
there mentioned 
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ander above and the palmettes on the 
shoulders; the picture on the third one (No, 
22.53) 1s painted partly in diluted glaze 
and partly in matt colors (red for the cloak 
of the youth, brownish red for the mantle 
of the woman, and red and black for the fil- 
lets and for the folds of the woman’s gar- 
ments); while the meanders and palmettes 
re done in glaze with a few leaves in matt 
red. All three new lekythoi can be dated 
in the second half of the fifth century B.C 
G. M.A. R. 


SOME CARVED FIGURES BY) 
SAMUEL McINTIRE 


PH point of departure for any study 
of MeclIntire’s figure sculpture is his 
“Pomona,” one of the earliest essays of 
plastic art in America. This figure, about 
four feet high, carved in wood like all of 
McIntire’s work, formerly stood in Elias 
Hasket Derby’s garden in Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, in front of the famous summer 
house built) by McIntire in 1794 and 
crowned by his ‘Reaper’ and “ Milk- 
maid.” It is now the property of Mrs. 
Clifford Brigham. None of these figures 1s 
mentioned in MecIntire’s bill of 1795, nor 
in Eliza Southgate’s description of the 
garden in 1802, so they were probably 
added in the time of the junior Derby be- 
tween that date and MclIntire’s death in 
IOI. 

The pert little goddess, full-bodied and 
round-cheeked, looks archly up under her 
tilted hat. From her horn of plenty de- 
pends a rich array of fruits and leafage 
\ll told, the effect is rather that of a ‘‘ Dres- 
den shepherdess,” and the idea_ that 
McIntire—who never carved from. life, 
but worked from small vignettes or an\ 
enlarged it from an 


material at hand 
imported figure is given some encourage- 
ment by Bow figures with the peculiar 
bifurcated skirt. Bernard Rackham of the 
South Kensington Museum writes of it, 
however: 


“Whilst there is some resemblance to 
porcelain treatment, | do not know of any 
figure in porcelain, either English or 
foreign, which could have served in any 


It 
the 
ho 
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definite way as a model for it 


features 1S rather that seen 
in Staffordshire earthenware figures of 
about 1800 than in Derby Porcelain.’’ 


Closely allied the Pomona ts one 
of the carved mahogany figures (122 in 
high) which crown a fine chest-on-chest 
the Metropolitan Museum by 


Garvan This itself 


with 


lent to 


Francis P. piece 


The 


stvle of dress and the treatment of the 


METROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ART 


an amount which indicates this was one of 


the most elaborate of all the fine articles 


of furniture in the house. 

rhe draping of the skirt and the carving 
of the face with its arched eyebrows and 
full cheeks are points of identity with the 
sufficient to connect the 
The details of fruit 


Pomona quite 
figure with McIntire. 
in the cornucopia of the reclining figure 
to the right are also identical with those of 


the Pomona. We know, from documents 





MAHOGANY O 
FRANCIS 


FIGURES CARVED IN 


belonged to MeIntire’s lifelong patron, as 1s 
evidenced by the label, prophetic inwording, 
pasted on top of the lower chest: 


“For Elias Hasket Derby 
Esq! Salem 
Keep this side up 

& preserve it from the Sun 
from wet & from bruises 

It is of Consequence enough 
to merit great attention.” 


It is doubtless this piece which appears in 
the inventory of Derby’s famous Salem 
house, after his death in 1799, dated March 
4, 1805 (Essex Probate Records, 372:334) 


“Southeast Chamber 
one chest upon chest $60,” 


N 
P. 


1O5 


BELONGING TO 


\ CHEST-ON-CHEST 
GARVAN 
moreover, that McIntire did just such 
carving of furniture for Derby and his wife 
The Essex Institute has this bill 


“Madam Elizabeth Derby to Saml 
McIntire, Dr., 

to Carving Base Mouldings & Bracket 

for a Case Drawers 

Made by Mr. Lemon @ 39/-  1—-19-——-o0 

to Carving Freeze, Roses && 

for the top @ 24 {—O 
4 3 0 


Salem 22d Octo 1796 


Received Pay ment 
Saml McIntire 


the 
the 


Just who did the cabinet-work of 


Garvan chests we do not know, for 
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handwriting of the label is not that of Mr 
lemon, of McIntire or his son or brothers 
or Daniel Bancroft, Derby’s housebuilder 
There were at that time plenty of other 


skilled workmen in Salem The Gazette 
had advertisements of no less than twelve 


master cabinet-makers between 1795 and 


1804; the Register of four others. Th 


wording of the label, however, makes 11 


appear that in this case the cabinet-work 


was not done in Salem 


The carved figures of another piece of 


furniture, the property of the Metropolitan 


Museum, may now be ascribed to McIntire 
without question, on analogies with the 


Garvan figures [his is a secretary from 
the Bolles Collection (accession number 
10.125.81 which had been owned by 


Oliver Putnam of Newburvport, connected 
with the great Salem family of that nam 
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Ihere are two standing figures, likewise 


carved in mahogany, about 12} in. high 
In the one on the left the sandals are iden- 
tical with those of the central figure of 
the Garvan chest; the tie of the girdle is 
also closely similar, as well as the face. 
In its pendant the fruit of the cornucopia 
is quite of a character with that in the two 
other examples. Each of the five figures 
originally had a wreath around its head. 
In these two figures a greater treedom 
and grace of pose and drapery are to be 
Especially the one at the right, 
with its nude members and free folds, may 
well be regarded as the best of McIntire’s 
Primitive 
and unpretentious though they are, these 


obser ved 


1 


compositions in- the round. 

works have their significance as among 

the very first efforts of American sculpture. 
biske KIMBALI 





FIGURES ON A SECRETARY 
BELONGING TO 
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THE BOLLES COLLECTION 
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LANDSCAPE IN HERCULES 


LANDSCAPE IN ITALY IN THI 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Tui first Italian painter of landscape 
in the modern sense was Gentile da Fabri- 
ano. His Adoration of the Kings, painted 
In 1423 and in the Florentine Acad- 
emy, shows in its landscape parts that its 
painter had quite outgrown the point ol 
the methods of the fourteenth 
century. These had been built up on the 
schematic Byzantine tradition of land- 
scape by Giotto and Duccio and they had 
been followed, practically without change, 


Now 


view and 


by their successors for several generations 
The imitation of nature enters but slightly 
into the landscapes of Giotto; in fact, his 
landscape is little more than symbolical. 
With crags like chipped rocks and a few 
tufted trees, he managed to express not 
only the place of the action of his pictures 
but a grandeur as well, which 
with the expression of his subject. 


accorded 
But 
there was no sense of physical existence in 
the items of his landscape; they were like 
scenery painted for the stage. The land- 
Duccio is of the 


Sut a breath of naturalism 


scape of same sort, only 
less expressive. 
blows over his immediate followers; Simone 
Martini in his picture of the warrior Guido- 
riccio on horseback portrays an army camp 
and walled towns, while Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti in the fresco representing good govern- 
ment in the Sienese Palazzo Pubblico shows 
himself the greatest landscapist of the 
fourteenth century in his panorama of 
luscan country. 


AND 


POLLAIUOLO 


DEIANIRA BY 


The fourteenth century looked 
landscape as a putting together of essential 


Gentile da Fabriano 


upon 


and typical things 
that the countryside 
could be made into pictures and, 
that day 
paint. 

tion of the Kings prove thes¢ 
the Nativity the 
moonlight, and in the Flight into Egypt 
the along a path among 
lemon with cultivated fields 
hedges and_ tree-bordered beyond 
with castles on the hilltops and a cit 
in the distance, and all 


discovered he knew 
moreovel 
and night could be expressed in 
Iwo of the predelle of the Adora 
facts In 
event takes place b 
WaVviarers pass 
trees and 
roads 
with 
towers 


the morning sun 


walls and 
are lighted by 
represented by a 
He has also tried 
inthe same light 
n Italv, and to explain 
conjecture that Gentile had 
with the art ot 


which ts 


cilded knob in relief 


evidently, to show the 


figures lt was a great and 


sudden innovation |} 
it historians 
come in 
and Flanders, 
developing for a century and more 


contact Franc 


been 


Such 


where naturalism had 
masterpieces of naturalism as the illumina 
Pol de Limbourg and his brothers 
Duke o 


tions by 


Tres Riches Heures of the 


in the 

Berry had been finished some ten years 
before Gentile’s predella pieces wer 
painted, and at the time he was working 
on them Hubert van Eyck was at the sum- 


mit of his career and about to undertake 
the altarpiece of the Mystic Lamb. 
Movements in art seem to belong to 
race and to an epoch and are only directed 
particular individuals 


afield 


or accelerated by 


Florentine naturalism was already 
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1 the ri fit nti ntur led b th 
ulptors Gl ! i] Donatell I he 


were also leaders in the art of landscaps 


| lve 1 problems ot spac loregroun 
1 distance n their low reliefs B 
the end of Masaccio’s career in 1428, the 


MADONNA 


LANDSCAP! IN AND CHILD 


BY GIOVANNI BELLINI 


element of space allows. He was grandiose 
In comparison to the amiability of Gentile, 
but both were traveling the same road 
their time or a 
\ngelico, Fra Lippo Lippi 

cientific group of which 


Vene- 


as were others of about 
little later—Fra 


Uccello, and Domenico 


ziano were the leaders 


Castagno 


| xhibi- 
here as an example 
1, of one of the 
which 


Renaissance 


\ picture in our 
tion can be cited 
perhaps rather far-fetchec 
then took 


momentous innovations 


place. Inthe Portrait of a Lady attributed 
tO Fra 


| Ippo | Ipp! 


Diamante (the assistant of Fra 


an effort has been made to 


show a cast shadow It has no function 





d 
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in the picture, this shadow, but there it is 
[he architecture is not readily explainable; 
the lady ts in a small three-sided partition 
Here the sunlight enters 
the shadow of the wall 


open at the top 
she 1s 
panel back 
[he painter was not aware 


and casts 
facing obliquely across the 
of her head. 
of the 
It was a feat, 


significance of what he was doing. 
that he too was a 
example that inspired 
him was in all probability the Santa Lucia 
de’ Bardi altarpiece by 
ziano, now 1n the Uffizi 


to show 


Progressive The 


Domenico Vene- 
There the figures 
are in. an open corridor, back of which ts an 
apse-shaped, unroofed enclosure with col- 
umns and niches, one side in sunlight and 


the other in shadow, with a = diagonal 
st on the section of the enclosure 
back of the Virgin 


Pt) ud\ 


shadow ca 


of light was one of the great pre- 
What was 


observed by 


occupations of the progressives. 
perhaps half instinctively 
Domenico was consciously 


ar velop d by 


and profoundly 
his pupil, Piero della Fran- 
name 1s a great 


: : 
esca, whose one In the 


of landscape painting. He was a 


master of both linear and aérial perspective 
In the Dream of Constantine, a fresco at 


\rezzo, he shows the earliest example of 


painting depending for its effect more upon 
light and shade than upon outline, and ts 
thus the first of a line of artists which in- 
cludes Leonardo, 
tians, Correggio, and Rembrandt 


Giorgione and the Vene- 
He also 
painted the light, cool colors of objects out 
of doors; to find his like in this respect one 
must come down to certain French painters 
of the last century Ihe Sacred House of 
Loretto by Saturnino de’ Gatti in our ex- 
hibition recalls remotely in’ the’ pearly 
opalescence of the color of its landscape 
those of Piero. 

[here is no opportunity in this article 
to speak of the remarkable changes brought 
about by Paolo Uccello; we must proceed to 
his pupil, Antonio Pollaiuolo, and to Alesso 
Baldovinetti, by whom the discoveries of 
Domenico Veneziano were passed on in the 
direct Florentine tradition. Both are of 
extreme importance in the history of land- 
scape \lesso, as Vasari says, ‘took great 


pleasure in drawing landscapes from nature, 
making them exact copies of the reality 


the 
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The fact that most of his landscapes show 
the vallev of the Arno in the neighborhood 
Such 
occurs for the first time, as far as 1s 


of Florence bears out the statement. 
a view 
known, in his Nativity, painted in 1462 In 
the Church of the Annunziata in Florence. 

rhe beautiful landscape background of 
Antonio Pollaiuolo’s Hercules and Deian- 
to our exhibition by Yale Univer- 
sity also represents the country about 
Florence, the city with the Duomo and the 
Campanile being shown in the distances 
The picture has suffered considerably, but 


ira lent 


the abrasions and the repaints dim only 
slightly the splendid effect of the luminous 
atmosphere, the glint of the river as 1 
winds the brown fields, and the 
silvery mountains fading into the horizon 
Both Alesso and Antonio loved to paint 
wide stretches of territory. The fact of 
being able to compress so many miles of 


among 


country into a small panel was a merit in 
to their public it must have 
Flemish pictures with 


their eves; 
seemed miraculous. 
their minute details of distance, painted 
as In a vacuum, were becoming known 1n 
Italv, and have fostered the 
popular taste for such effects. The great 
example of Flemish painting, the Portinar! 
altarpiece by Hugo van der Goes, which 


these may 


influenced deeply the landscapes of Piero 
di Cosimo and Domenico Ghirlandaio in the 
last quarter of the century, was probably 
not brought to Florence until a decade o1 
more after the painting of the Hercules and 
Deianira, which Sirén dates about 1465. 
The next great landscapist was Verroc- 
chio, who discovered that landscape could 
a poetic mood, particularly the 
and aloofness which come to one 


suggest 
serenity 
on a calm evening after sundown while 
the light still lingers in the sky. But of 
him and of his pupil Leonardo da Vinci, who 
completed and stamped with his genius all 
the endeavors of his forerunners, this article 
can only make mention, as we must pro- 
ceed to the other schools. 

Ihe Sienese landscape of the fifteenth 
century need not hold us long, as practi- 
cally no progress in naturalism was made in 
that city after the Lorenzett:. Sassetta’s 
Christ in Limbo, in our exhibition, has a set- 
ting altogether in the character of the four- 
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LOO 


AR] 


teenth century Hell is shown as a hollow 


hill, 


side and 


like a cocoanut, with a door at on 
broken out so 


Nor 
is Giovanni di Paolo much more up to date, 


part o1 the wall 


VY De seen 


that what goes on inside ma 


though it 1s evident that he was cognizant 


of the experiments that had taken plac 
and were taking place in Florence—thi 
wonders of perspective, for instance. Thi 
amusing ‘‘cubist’’ effects in some of his 


landscapes must have been due to his effort 
ountry in the 


Ws of farm « 


to show wide vi 





LANDSCAPE IN MADONNA AND CHILD WITH 
SAINTS BY GIROLAMO DAI LIBRI 
scientific manner He retains, however 


the fourteenth-century mountains, onl 


making them with waving instead of an 
result that they 


cular outlines, with the 


might be taken for flames were they painted 


red. But Giovanni’s shortcomings onl 
make him the more delightful to us and 
the fairv-storyv effect of his scenery would 


. » 2 ‘ { ] 2 ) 
be marred by any study of realit Ben 


venuto di Giovanni in his large Assumption 
of the Virgin 


as far as the 


forsook his native tradition 


landscape was concerned 


painting the background in the Umbrian 


stvle which Pinturicchio had introduced 
into Siena in the late vears of the fifteenth 
century Sienese art in his time was slowl 


ind beautifully dving 


It would be pleasant to linger over 
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wondertul landscaps ( the Umbria 
school, had one th ne, particularl 

ts nin nin Perugino and Raphac 

j 7 

\ Dil ( eren 1 Gevotlor at 

otf which does not elsewhere exist 


pervades such a landscape as that in which 


Madonna and Saints 





doring the ¢ n the picture in our 
exhibition. Perugino learned from both 
Piero della Francesca and Verrocchio. The 
latter, as was said, found out that a land- 
scape could give a poetic impression, that 
it could appeal to the senses independent 
of the intellect nd Perugino exploited 


his master’s discovery in accord with his 
own temperament and the genius of his 
country) Umbria had given birth to 
Saint Francis and retained longer than the 
rest of Italy the tenderness and faith of th 
first Franciscans 

Ihe landscapes of the earlier masters of 
the school had been influenced by Gent! 


Fabriano and the Florentines. 


eda 
The TOCKYN 
mountains which may be seen in Bonfigl’s 
Madonna and Child with Angels, in our 
exhibition, are imitated from Fra Lippo 
Lippi. Pinturicchio evolved his landscapt 
from that of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, who was 
the follower of Bonfigh; it showed a coun 
try in which rounded hills and overhanging 
crags with delicate trees and shrubbery, 
rising from a wide plain, are drawn against 
a light sky. Such a landscape is in the 
Holy Family with Saint John lent by the 
Fogg Museum, and an imitation of these 
forms, as has been said, can be seen in 
Senvenuto di Giovanni's Assumption 

lo trace the other developments ont 
must return to Donatello and to Gentil 
da Fabriano, who carried naturalism to 
the north of Italy, a section which had 
been well prepared for its reception by 
contact with Burgundy, France, and Ger- 
many in the fourteenth century 1 
true particularly of Verona, the birth- 
place of Pisano, medalist and painter, who 
la Fabriano Pi- 


sano’s naturalism, perhaps on this account 
l 


studied with Gent 


was In advance of his Italian contempo 
raries. But the characteristic north Ital 
ian landscape was formulated not by him 
but by 
pupil and assistant of Gentile da Fabriano 


Jacopo Bellini, who had been a 
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at Florence and elsewhert Iwo of Ja- 


copo’s sketch books have come down to us: 


evealed the process ol his 


in them is 1 
evolution. He was a student of antiquity 
With sketches of 


original compositions are drawings of 


as well as of nature 


figures, animals, and plants, all from life, 
is studies of architecture, reliefs, 
and sculptured ornament He was a 
close student of the Florentines, particu- 
larly of Donatello The well-known forms 


f the north Itahan landscape—arid hilly 
h rocky ledges 1n lavers, leafless 


country wit 
trees, bare earth with stones in the fore- 
ground—first appear in his sketch books 
All of the young artists at Padua, where he 
settled, including his great pupils—Man- 
tegna, Giovanni and Gentile Bellini 
borrowed freely from hts ideas and designs. 
[heir landscapes were free copies of his. 
Several examples of this landscape ar 
to be found in our exhibition; in the Adora- 
tion of the Kings by Tura, lent by the Fogg 
Museum, in Mr. Straus’s early Giovanni 
Bellini, and in the Gonzaga Annuncia- 
lura might well have been 
a pupil of Jacopo Bellini. The ideal of all 


tion lapestry 


those who worked in Padua was sculptur- 
esque; all their forms were hard and sharp 
as though chiseled out of stone. In land- 
scape they painted only foreground and 
distance with no transition. The piles of 
rock that serve as background to Tura’s 
picture in our exhibition are like some of 
Mantegna’s backgrounds, only more arid. 
He seemed to hate all vegetation. Gio- 
vanni Bellini in his earlier time also re- 
sembled Mantegna. Their pictures of 
the same subject, the Mount of Olives, 
both in the National Gallery and both 
founded, by the wavy, on drawings in 
Jacopo’s sketch books, show remarkable 
points of similarity. Mr. Straus’s Gio- 
vanni Bellini was painted about 1475 and 
the sharp, hard outline of his Paduan 
period still persists init. Later he gave him- 


self up to a softer treatment, as can be seen 


in the other examples by him in this ex- 
hibition. From the latest phase of his 


stvle, in which the forms are still more 
rounded and the outline less important, 
his pupils Giorgione and Titian developed 


the Venetian painting of the High Re- 
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naissance, Which ts free of all vestiges of 
the Jinear manner of the early painters. 
Venetian art arrived by a different path 
at the stage which Leonardo had already 
reached and which modern art has followed 
up to the twentieth century. 

Carpaccio belongs among the followers 
of Giovannt Bellini. He introduced at 
least one novelty into landscape: if he was 
painting a picture the action of which took 
place in the Holy Land or in Egypt, he 
was not satisfied to represent those coun- 
tries by an Italian scene. From engravings 
of foreign lands he chose what his subject 
called for. People of the time were curious 
about far-away places (like Christopher 
Columbus, for instance) and illustrated 
books of travel were published. From 
one of these, Breydenbach’s  Itinerary,! 
descriptive of a voyage to the East and the 
Holy Land, he made many _ borrowings. 
He also copied animals and plants from 
foreign engravings. The ermine, the heron, 
the jack-in-the-pulpit which are found in 
the Portrait of a Man, lent to the exhibition 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kahn, are things he could 
not have seen in Italy. It is curious 
to find in this picture the bare tree of 
Jellini’s sketch book, alongside 


The bare tree 


Jacopo 


of all these lively details. 


NOT 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE EX- 
HIBITION. The closing date for the 
Loan Exhibition of the Arts of the Italian 
Renaissance is Sunday, September 9. 


THe BuLtetin Cover. The cover of 
the BULLETIN this month reproduces the 
portrait of Mrs. John Church Cruger by 
A. Healy, a painting which was 
Museum by Miss 


George P. 
bequeathed to the 
Cornelia Cruger and is shown in Gallery 
10. This was referred to in the July 
BULLETIN on page 180. 


lHE GARDEN CourRT OF THE CAFETERIA 
has proved an attractive feature to mu- 
seum visitors this summer. Although this 
is the first vear that the courtyard adjoin- 


‘This can be seen in the Study Room of the 
Department of Prints 
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was popular for seventy-five years or more 
Fashions lasted a long time in those days 

The Madonna and Child with Saints 
by Girolamo dai Libri was painted about 
the same time as the Carpaccio, and the 
dead tree appears in it as well, alongside 
of the famous living tree which the birds 
tried to alight upon. A set of forms new 
to Italian art appears in its landscape, 
due to the engravings of Albert Diirer 
The hill to the left with its castle and 
buildings might almost be copied from 
one of his designs. The landscape on the 
however, belongs to the north 
Vasari praised it highly 

3ohn’s Edition, vol. 5, 





whole 
Italian family 
and the passage 
pp. 328, 329) gives us a glimpse into the 
way a cultivated man of that time looked 
at pictures—what he looked for in land- 
scapes and ive are startled to find his 
attitude so like that of the “‘man in the 
street’’ today. 

It 1s regrettable that there are so few 
pictures of the High Renaissance in our 
exhibition. Its interest would then have 
been far greater, as 1t would have shown 
the culminations of the developments rep- 
resented in it, most admirably and _ fit- 
tingly, but in their formative stag 


S, 
? 
) 


B. 
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ing the cafeteria has been used for this 
purpose, the vines and flowers have mad 


a good start, as the illustration (p. 203 


shows. The statue is a bronze by Schwan- 
thaler. The garden court is used for 


luncheon or for light refreshments during 
the afternoon. 

[HE Starr. Two members of the Mu- 
seum Staff have recently resigned to ac- 
cept other positions, Mevric R. Rogers 
since 1919 an Assistant Curator in the 
Department of Decorative Arts, has gone 
to Smith College as Professor of Art; Hard- 
inge Scholle, an Assistant in the same de- 
partment, has become Assistant Curator in 
the Department of Decorative Arts at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Mr. Scholl 
who is spending several months abroad 
assumes his new duties 1n the fall 
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FURNITURE Usep BY THE Museum. Un- 
a small pamphlet with forty- 


[he extraordinary interest of the decora- 
tive schemes of Athenian pottery and of 


one line cuts of drawings with measure the myths or scenes from every-day life is 
ments has been issued in response to numer- — represented upon it, and more especially the -* 
ous demands from other museums for infor- beauty of the line drawings, have brought 6 
mation regarding the furniture used by this to them admiration and devoted study from 

Museum in connection with the display of the time of their recovery by the modern 

objects of art, storage of certain classes of world. The vases themselves, however EX 


material, and other utilitarian purposes have been measurably disregarded as com- 
he drawings are the work of the Mu- pared with their decoration; vet their W00 
seum draftsman, Paul Bollo, from designs remarkable technical perfection and_ the 


most of which, though influenced by the 
Victoria and by the Athenian potters put them among 


pre-eminent success In proportion ac hieved 
models published by the 
Albert Museum, London, in 1877, have 


I the finest products of craftsmanship, worthy \RM 
originated in the 


Museum of increasing attention from students and 
lovers of art. 

[HE CRAFT oF ATHENIAN Porrery, by In this treatment, the actual making of a 

Gisela M. A. Richter, of which announce- — pot ts first described from the preparation : 
ment was made earlier in the BULLETIN, has of the clay to the firing, with illustrations 


just been published This book* 1s the of the more important processes. A dis- 


fruit of the author’s practical experience in cussion of the number of times a Greek pot 
I } I 
pottery-making, which she undertook for — was fired, of the employment of red ochre 
the sake of testing the theories generall) and of the purpose for which the vases wer DI 
held with regard to the technique of Athen- =made, whether practical or merely decora- ’ 
1 I he 


ian pottery, and to gain that increase in the tive, follows. Reproductions of the princi- Mat 


power to appreciate which always follows — pal representations of potters from ancient 


the practice of a craft; hence, though on a _— sources, with acommentary, and a selection 


subject much written of, itis a contribution of passages from ancient writers, with a 


from an entirely new angle translation, are included 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
JULY, 1923 


OBIECI SOL RCI 


CLASS 
ANTIOQUITIES—EGyptTiaN *Modern forgery of a painted limestone 
commemorative scarab 
Daggers (2), forgeries, maker Huesson of 


Mantes, French, 1880-1890 


Gift of Mrs. M. E. Hall 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


Wing H, Room 9 Gift of Jacques Reubell 


CERAMICS Bowl, Peruvian serpent, by Mrs. Adelaide 
(Wing H, Room 22 \. Robineau, American, modern Purchase 
COSTUMES Waists (2), jacket, and kerchief, pineapple 
Wing H, Room 20 lace, Philippine, XIX cent Gift of Mrs. Robert W. de 


Forest 

*Piazza San Marco and Moulin de Delft 

by Herman Webster, American, con- 

temporary Gift of Theodore de Witt 
FANS *lvory fan, Chinese, middle of XIX cent Gift of Harry Mayer 
METALWORK *Pair of candelabra, French, XVIII cent Purchase 
Musicat INSTRUMENTS Silver flute, maker, A. G. Badger, Ameri- 

Floor |, Room 26 can, XIX cent 


DRAWINGS 


Gift of Dr. W. P. Northrup 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition The Craft of Athenian Pottery, an Investiga- 
tion of the Technique of Black-Figured and Red- 
Figured Vases, by Gisela M. A. Richter, Litt. D 


Price, SO.00 


Drawings and Measurements of Furniture 
used by the Museum. [vi], 40 pp. ill. 8vo. Price, 


25 cents Vil, 110 pp So il, Svo 
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Ora- 
d of CLASS OBJECI SOURCI 
life PRINTS, ENGRAVIN( “Interior of London ’Oplotheca (armor 
| ET museum), by JT. Sutherland, English 
’ the 1816 Gift of Paul M. Herzog 
ught SCULPTURE Statuette Thomas Eakins, by Samuel 
from Murray, American, contemporary Purchass 
dern *Statue. Herakles, bronze, by Bourdell Gift of Mr nd Mrs ( 
Millett 
“Ver, [TEXTILES *Piece of chintz, American, middle XVIII 
-om- cent Gift of Miss Margaret © 
their WooDWORK “X FURNI- (joldsmith 
the rURI *Bed, French, XVIII cent secretary 
; French, early XIX cent.; chairs (2 
eved French, late XVIII cent Purck 
nong 
rthy (ARMS AND ARMOR Sword pommels (22), European, VII-XVI 
ind Wing H, Room 9 cent | py ) 
CERAMICS Bowl, glazed pottery Har ivn 201 
B. ¢ 220 A. D Lent Mrs. Robert W 
ol a Fo 
ition *Not vet placed on /.xhibitior 
Pons 
dis- 
] , y ) NIT SC “tt i’ fil 
‘ pot DONORS OF PRINTS, EITC. 
-hre 
were DEPT. OF PRINTS LENDING COLLECTIONS 
“ora | Pheodore de Witt Miss C. Louise Avery 
INnc!- Maurice Le Garrec Edward Robinson 
clent Frank Jewett Mather, |r 
Paul |. Sachs 
“tion 
th a 
\ de 
itt 
hrup 
stiga- 
Red- GARDEN COURT OF THE ¢ AFETERIA 
tt. D 
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Coples for sale may be had 





Wa. CHURCH OSBORN 
Haines HALsey 


EDWARD ROBINSON 
Assistant Director, 
EDWARD ROBINSON 
Associate Curator of 


Curator of Decorative Arts, JosePpH BRECK 
Associate Curator in Charge 


urator of Far Eastern Ar 
urator of Prints, 


WILLIAMM. Ivins, JR 


WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
tor of Publications, 


Sup’'t. of the Building, Conrab Hewitt 


MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 
FELLOWS FOR LiFe, who contribute 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 
\NNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 


members are entitled 








\ ticket admitting the member and his family 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays. 

len complimentary tickets a year, each of 
Which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

\n invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 

The BULLETIN and the Annual Report 

A set of all handbooks pub ished for gener; 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members: 
their families are included in the invitation toany 
general reception, and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be « lected Fellows for I ile, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For 
further particulars, address the Secretary 


\D MISSION 


j 


The Museum is open dail 


ally from to A.M. to 5 
»M. (Sunday from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m.); Saturday 
until 6 P.M 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day 

MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 


Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary An appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 

I cs tec 


lhis service is free to members an 


25 cents is charged 





in the public schools of New York City, as wel 
to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of one dollar an hour is made with 
an additional fee of twenty-five cents for each 
person in a group exceeding four in number 
PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 


] 
| 


as 


For specia ‘ 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 

PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotork Prints, Ercuincs, and Casts, 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary 

RESTAURANT 

\ restaurant located in the basement on the 

north side of the main building is open cn week- 


lays from 11:30 a.m. to 5 p.m 


privileges extended to teachers, 


